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, with a meek spirit, that no wicked thought | termination as it appeared to him, but all 
should arise in his heart, or hasty expres- | without effect, for all the arguments which 
found, sion be uttered by hislips. He knew that | he could use, were alike set aside by their 
ssid the course which he was about to pursue | dishonorable mockeries. 
Waves? was right, and therefore did not feel justi- The time of Henry G ’s apprentice- 
fied in shunning it, for the purpose of con- | ship at last expired. He was not with- 
Cnn ciliating favor with his employer, and avoid- | out friends, for of those who transacted busi- 
«kena ing the derisions of his fellow apprentices. | ness with Mr. Adams, there were not a 
~ When it became known that Henry had | few who saw in him, one worthy of trust, 
united himself with the church of God, all | industrious and faithful, his character con- 
rownel, his anticipations were at once realized. | trasting very perceptibly and favorably in 
ud. Mr. Adams proclaimed the fact aloud, in | their estimation, with the others who 
his shop, and followed the announcement | worked in the same factory. When, 
orbear-- with many ill-natured remarks, abounding | therefore, selecting one of those of the 
ir; with his customary oaths. Henry made | same trade, whom he thought he would 
—— no reply, but he felt grieved that Mr. | prefer to serve above the others, and ap- 
8 Adams should be so ready to be the fore- | plying to him for occupation, he was ac- 
ers— most in condemning his action, even though | cepted, and he at once found himself 
hours he had expected it, and was not surprised | transferred into very different quarters, 
we at these denunciations. He determined | where no longer vice was allowed to tri- 
however that he would perform faithfully | umph over virtue, wickedness over good- 
s, his daily task, working zealously for the | ness, and error over right. Here he was 
interest of his employer, in order to give | not despised. On the contrary, after a 
no cause for dissatisfaction, on account of | few months, he became highly prized by 
from the any neglect of which he might otherwise be | his new employer, for as he had not idled 
flower guilty. In this way, he hoped to avoid the | his time when an apprentice, he was found 
a PYRAMID LAKE, OREGON. ; rebukes of the latter, in some degree, and | most. skilful at his work, which never 
ight SCENERY IN OREGON. short distance, the water swept the foot of the ote - wh. — wg tone a man — ow hands rp santel wt ones 4 
if white Among the scenes described in Capt. Fre- precipitous mountains, the peaks of which are | 1N1PIOUS anguage which he had made it | done. ere heremained for several years, 
breeze HF out's work on Oregon and California, one of about 3,000 feet above the lake. — his delight to use, when speaking to him | at the end of which time, by frugality, 
trees, the most. beautiful and striking is the « Pyra- “We did not get the howitzer intothe camp, | relative to even the slightest fault in his | finding himself possessed gf a moderate 
roftic mid Lake.” “* come at hie we give above. but were obliged to leave it onthe rocks until | work, and which, in another, he would | sum, he commenced business on his own 
breast: fj ‘Te exploring party, on their homeward jour- aid not’: We din — flocks of sheep, but | have noticed, if at all,in words of kindness | account, and met at once with a fair de- 
= Bh wy,having reached a defile between mountains | did not succeed in killing any. Ducks were | and in good humor, leaving no sting be- | gree of prosperity, for he was liberally pa- 
Ace. descending rapidly about 2,000 feet, saw, filling riding on the waves, and several large fish hind. But M : “ae : 5 ene 
g ray D : were seen. The mountain sides were crushed | Bind. But Mr. Adams did not permit his | tronized by his acquaintances who now 
wpall the aay me! pr ‘ = . oe Wa | with the calcareous cement previously men- intentions, which were honestly carried out, | were numerous. He remained true as ever 
: je oe = — Pircosin ry wan deo Galati tioned. to be the means of securing this object, as | to the cause in which he had early enlisted, 
ar ‘The neighboring peaks rose high above us, | __“ The next morning the snow was rapidly Henry trusted. If, after closely scrutiniz- | not allowing his success to make him for- 
ory dis and we ascended one of them to obtain a bet- melting under a warm sun. Part ofthe morn- | ing his work, no fault could in reality be | getful of its requirements, but devoting 
ter view. The waves were curling in the me pcs in bringing up the gun: | found, some fancied one was made to serve | himself to its interests with a most com- 
breeze, and their dark green color showed it to | #84, making only nine miles, we encamped | the game purpose, and then his ears would | mendable zeal. Fortune constantly con- 
sywert. | deabody of deep water. For a long time we | 0? the shore, opposite a very remarkable rock Se: dhecient aitnies eslthtepeliine tile o | tenedl'-4 ie tend leans 
eindien Ger tee, ta wo ind nee 1 the lake, which had attracted our attention | be Shocked again with'profane talk, a great | tinued to crown his usiness exertions ; 
lh tioued with mountains. and the free expanse of | fr many miles. It rose according to our esti- part of which was always directed against | and now, as we leave him, after a lapse of 
as iagl moving waves was very grateful. gate set | Mate, G00 feet above the water, and from the | the religion which he had publicly adopted | many years, he is very wealthy, and very 
ne! like a gem in the mountains, which, from our point we viewed it, presented a pretty exact | ashis own. This was continued for many | liberal to those in need, who may be de- 
order. position seemed to enclose it almost entirely. outline of the great pyramid of Cheops. Like | months ; Henry however swerved not one | serving of assistance. As he looks back 
Atthe western end it communicated with the other ~~ along the shore, it seemed to be en- | iota from his course, but in fact adhered to | upon his days of apprenticeship, he never 
line of basins we had left a few days since; crusted with calcareous cement. This strik- | i¢ with the more tenacity, lest at any time | fails to express his thankfulness to his 
and on the opposite side it swept a ridge of | Mg feature suggested a name for the lake, and : : : 2 - 
mowy al on tia: teat alt rng seat Sierra, | 1 called it Pyramid Lake ; and though it may he might, in an unguarded moment, re- | Maker, that the mind was given him to 
ilinss oo tad heli d, next f omy appeare | be deemed by some a fanciful resemblance, | pent having arrayed himself on this point, stand alone for Him, amid the many diffi- 
to be a favorite camping place for Indians. I can undertake to say that the future travel- | in opposition to his employer. During all | culties which at that time, beset his 
“January 13.—We followed again a broad ler will find a much more striking resemblance this time too, the other apprentices made | pathway. To this he ascribes all his 
Indian trail along the shore of the lake to the | between this rock and the Pyramids of Egypt, | him a special object of their jests, so that | prosperity and all his happiness. And well 
southward. For a short space we had room po a ae them and the object from | his life was a constant scene of most un-| he may, for his first employer's riches 
enough in the bottom, but after travelling a | W/ch they take their name.”—Fremont's Jour. just and uncalled for reproaches. There | have long since taken their deparure, 
— | was however one reflection which he al- | and he, in his old age, finds himself 
Narrativ c There were many apprentices in his shop, | wayshad on his mind. It wason the fu- | in poverty, and dependant for support on 
? but all, save Henry, followed his example | ture. He knew thatin a few years, ifhis | the apprentice whom he despised and so 
—SS ===! and became like him, soon after entering | life should be spared, he would be enabled | ill-treated in his younger years. Of those 
ORIGINAL. his ownys They yey not — “ — to seek employment elsewhere, among | who were in the same shop, sneering at 
" : ee ing how to swear, and even prided them- | those whose feelings would be more con- | him so unceasingly, several have descend- 
THE DESPISED APPRENTICE. selves on being able to blaspheme like | genial with his i and when an end | edto the send saniiia to it with no cheer-. 
Henry G was an apprentice to a| Mr. A » When they met together, | would come to the wicked ribaldry of which | ing retrospection on their actions as thay 
coach maker named Mr. Adams. He was | after the hours of work were over. Henry | he now furnished the occasion; and that, journeyed through life. Of the others, 
‘orphan, but the religious impressions | Well knew too, that from them epithets | having a hope beyond this mortal exis- | none have ever risen to the position of 
. which he received in his early days, had would pour upon him, for they already | tence, he would find himself then in the | employer, and they see themselves with 
always remained firmly fixed in his mind, | disliked him, because he did not associate | enjoyment of both temporal and spiritual | none of the comforts which now surround 
ind at the age of sixteen, he resolved to | With them, and join in their conversation, | peace, of the former of which he was now | ‘ the despised apprentice.” Verily, the 
declare himself a Christian. This for him, | which was seldom or never free from guilt. | so totally deprived. But though this re- | road they trod was not calculated to secure 
ail Was no light matter. His employer be- | Henever sought their company, and never | flection was comforting to himself, yet he | happiness, promote prosperity, and gain 
longed to the world, and professed to hold | remained in it longer than necessity com- | dreaded to ponder on the future in con- | true friendship. They looked down with 
m contempt, those who hoped for more pelled him. At such times however, they | nection with those who now surrounded contempt on James G — onge, but now 
enduring pleasure than it could furnish, seemed to take enjoyment in taunting | him. All seemed walking the one road, they know that he is very far above them. 
na life to be revealed hereafter. Henry him ; and though he always spoke boldly | and, while ‘thinking themselves wise be- | in every attribute which is valued in a 
G— well knew, that he would receive | 12 defence of the truth, yet his words could yond measure, in their own conceit, he | community, and worth possessing. 
€nunciations at his hand for the course avail but little against the strong opposi- | could only look upon them as those with Rather then be a despised apprentice: 
Which he intended to pursue, and that his | tion which he was forced to encounter. out knowledge, and who detest the truth | and right, like James G , than one 
remaining years of apprenticeship would As said before, it was therefore no light | because it is contrary to feelthe ings of a| high in favor, but to whom all traits of: 
_ ff 2 years of constant revilings, sneers and | matter for Henry to take a much more | debasedimagination. Their sneers,though | goodness are utter strangers. w. 
3 f Jests. Mr. A. was nota hard master to ; open stand still upon this subject, and add | intended to harm him, he knew must at last New York, Dec. 28, 1849. 
those who coincided with him in his views. | himself to the number of the followers of | recoil upon themselves, and as his mind ras ee REE 
ut he seemed to have a hatred for the | Christ, before the world. But he felt | thought on this, it made him sad. Ashis Aw Exenr.—Brandy is a leveler, a 
cause of Christ, and was ever ready to be | that duty demanded him to take this step, | years increased, he strived his utmost to headacher, a consumer of substance, a de- 
“aong those who made it their pastime | and he trusted that his Maker would ena- | gain his revilers to give some consideration swozer of health and: seputation, an inetige- 
~ delight to scoff at every one enlisted ; ble him to bear the insults which would | to the dangerous path in which they were tor of riot and bloodshed, a breaker up: of 
nit with whom they were acquainted. | be heaped upon him, as its consequence, | walking, by presenting to them its final domestic happiness, and a fruitful source of 


misery and crime! Letus put brandy down.. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW YEAR. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 





I mused as the midnight hour drew 
nigh, and methought the Old Year stood 
before me. Weary and way-worn, he 
secmed, and in his hand was an hour-glass, 
from whence the last sands were fleeting. 

As I looked upon his wrinkled fore- 
head, memories both pleasant and mourn- 
ful came over me. Fain would I have 
constrained his longer stay, and spake 
earnestly to him: 

‘* Many blessings hast thou brought me, 
for which I give thee thanks. New have 
they been every morning, and fresh every 
moment. 

** Thou hast indeed, from my heart’s gar- 
den, uprooted some hopes that I planted 
there. With their clustering buds they 
fell, and were never quickened again.” 

Then he said, ‘** Praise God, both for 
what I gave, and what I took away. And 
lay up treasures in heaven, that thy heart 
may be there also. What thou callest 
blighted hopes, are oftimes changed into 
the fruits of righteousness.” 

But I answered, ‘‘ Thou hast also hid- 
den from my sight the loved and the rever- 
ed. Clods are strewn upon their faces ; 
they reply to my call no more. To the 
homes that they made so fair, they return 
not, and the places that once knew them, 
know them no more forever.” 

Still he said, “‘Give praise to God. 
Trouble not thyself about those that are 
with him. Rather make thine own salva- 
tion sure, that thou mayest go unto them, 
and be parted no more.” 

Then, in a faint voice, he murmured, 
“*My mission unto man isdone. For me, 
the stone is rolled away from the door of 
the sepulchre. Ishall enter in, and slum- 
ber with the years beyond the flood, till 
the last trumpet soundeth.” 

I gazed upon his wan brow, and to me 
it was beautiful. Fain would I have 
swept away the snows that gathered around 
his hoary temples; but he suffered me not, 
and stretched himself out to die. 

By his side I knelt, and said, ‘‘ O depart- 
ing Year! I behold a scroll folded beneath 
thy mantle. What witness shall it bear 
of me at the judgment?” 

~ Low and solemn were his last tones. 
“Ask menot. ‘Thou shalt know when the 
books are opened, aud the dead, small 
and great, stand before God.” 

The midnight clock struck. And I cov- 
ered my face, and mourned for his death 
who had been to measa friend. I remem- 
bered with pain, how oft I had slighted 
his warnings, and the opportunities he 
had given me of doing good, and had cast 
away the wealth of time, that priceles boon 
from the Eternal. 

Methought from the dying lips came a 
feeble sigh, “‘ Farewell—farewell.” Then 
a passion of weeping fell upon me. And 
when again I lifted up my head, lo, the 
New Year stood in the place of the de- 
parted. 

Smiling, he greeted me with good wish- 
es and words of cheer, while around me 
lay many bright tokens of friendship and 
love. But I was afraid. For to me he 
was a stranger; and when I would have 
returned his welcome, my lips trembled 
and were silent. 

Then he said, “‘ Fear not. I come unto 
thee from the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift.” 

** New Year, whither wilt thou lead me? 
Art thou appointed to bring me joy or 
sorrow, life or death?” 

He replied, “‘I know not. Neither 
doth the angel nearest to the throne know. 


Only him who sitteth thereon. Give me 
thy hand, and question not. Enough for 


thee, that I accomplish his will. Make 
that will thine own, and thou shalt wear 
an angel's smile, even here below. 

‘“*T promise thee nothing. Be content to 
follow me. Take, with a prayer for wis- 
dom, this winged moment. The next may 
not be mine to give. Yet, if we walk on- 
ward together, forget not that thou art a 
pilgrim for eternity. 

“If I bring the cup of joy, be thankful, 
and pitiful to those who mourn; and let 
all men be unto thee as brethren. If the 
dregs of bitterness cleave unto thy lip, be 
not too eager to receive comfort, lest thou 
betray the weakness of thy faith, God's 








perfected discipline giveth wisdom. There- 
fore count them happy who endure. 

‘** When morn breaketh in the east, gird 
thyself for thy duties with a song of thanks- 
giving. For God is near to those who 
trust him, and rejoice in his ways. And 
when night putteth on her coronet of stars, 
kneel and ask that the day’s sins may be 
forgiven thee. 

“So, when I have no longer any days 
or nights to give thee, and must myself 
die, thou shalt bless me as a friend,-and 
a helper on the road to heaven.’’--Am. Mes. 
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ORIGINAL. 


MARY, 
Queen of England and Ireland. 
BORN 1516—pIeED 1558. 


Mary was the only child of Henry Eighth 
and Katherine of Arragon, who reached 
maturity. She was born at Greenwich 
palace, February 18, 1516. ‘As she was 
a healthy child, her birth consoled her pa- 
rents for the loss of two heirs male, who 
had preceded her.” Mary was reared un- 
til she was weaned in the apartments of 
her mother, and the first rudiments of her 
education were commenced by her tender 
parent, as soon as the little princess could 
speak. Both her royal parents were in 
the habit of holding their child in their 
arms, and fondling it each day, and Henry 
Eighth was so much attached to this child, 
at that time, that he was never heard in 
her childhood, to regret her sex. Mary 
was afterwards consigned to the care of 
Lady Bryan. She is said to have been a 
very precious child, and when little more 
than three years old, she could play tunes 
on the virginals for the amusement of for- 
eign strangers, who were introduced into 
her apartments by order of her father. 
The princess was a very lovely child, “ her 
complexion rosy, and her eyes brown, and 
she possessed a right merry and joyous 
disposition.” 

More than one negotiation had beenin 
agitation for the marriage of Mary with 
the dauphin, heir to Francis 1st, while she 
was in her cradle, but neither of the kings 
seem to have been very much in earnest 
in this affair, as the princess was solemnly 
betrothed to the Emperor Charles Fifth 
of Spain, nephew of her mother, when but 
six years of age. The Emperor, then a 
young man in his twenty-third year, came 
expressly to England for betrothal to his 
cousin Mary, who, young as she was, learn- 
ed to consider herselfas his Empress. ‘‘ The 
care of Mary’s excellent mother was now 
sedulously directed to give her child an 
education that would render her a fitting 
companion to the greatest sovereign of 
modern history” not only in regard to ex- 
tent of dominions, but in character and at- 
tainments. Mary’s teachers speak highly 
of her docility and love of learning at this 
early age. Intense study probably laid 
the foundation for Mary’s delicate health, 
and her melancholy temperament in after 
years. She is an example of the injurious 
effect that over edncation has at a very 
tender age. In the course of the year 1525, 
rumors reached England that Charles Fifth 
intended to forsake Mary of England, and 
was privately engaged to Isabel of Portu- 
gal. This was probably Mary’s first sor- 
row,” for she was observed to turn pale 
with jealousy and regret, when the change 
in the emperor’s intentions was mentioned. 
It is said at this time, that Charles was 
burning with indignation at the private 
intelligence which had reached him, that 
Henry Eighth was meditating a divorce 
from queen Katherine, and consequently 
would disinherit his daughter Mary. In 
the course of that year, Charles was mar- 
ried to the beautiful Isabel of Portugal. 
Mary’s conduct as she increased in years, 
even in her father’s gay court, was notic- 
ed for its correctness and propriety, and 
her father was so much attached to her, 
that he was at times extremely embarrass- 
ed by the idea of her situation, if he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a divorce from her 
mother, the excellent queen Katherine of 
Arragon. Mary was devotedly attached 
to her mother, and when they were finally 
separated, so great was the grief of the prin- 
cess, that her health seriously suffered 
from the effects of the parting. 

After the birth of Elizabeth, Mary’s sit- 
uation was indeed a trying one, and the 











most sedulous caution could scarcely guide 
her without blame through the difficulties 
which beset her path, and she was so 
much attached to her mother, that she 
would have suffered martyrdom, rather 
than make any concessions against her 
adored parent. Threats from her father 
of making Elizabeth heiress to the throne, 
had no effect upon Mary’s resolution, while 
Katherine lived, and her subsequent con- 
cessions prove that selfishness had but 
little to do with her obstinacy. She was 
disinherited and degraded, and severed 
from those with whom her childhood had 
been passed, und transferred to the Palace 
of Hunsden, where she had nothing but 
her books to console her for her great de- 
privations ; while this was rendered more 
aggravating by knowing that Elizabeth was 
in the same palace attended with all the 
pomp and ceremony of which she had 
been so unjustly deprived. But at the 
very time when all Europe anticipated 
Mary’s destruction, a mighty change was 
about taking place in her fortunes. Anne 
Boleyn was beheaded, and Mary afterwards 
was restored to her rights, but not fully 
until afew months after the sixth marriage 
of her father. 

No sooner had the news of Edward 
Sixth’s death reached Mary, than she re- 
solved to assert her rights to the sovereign- 
ty of the nation, and she immediately 
marched to Framlingham Castle, with a 
few faithful followers around her, and rais- 
ing,her standard assuming the title of queen 
Regent of England and Ireland. The 
royal standard of England had not floated 
long over Framlingham Castle, before the 
chivalry of Suffolk mustered gallantly 
round queen Mary, and bearing down all 
opposition, she proceeded with the deter- 
mined energy of her character, until her 
coronation, which took place October Ist, 
1553. This ceremony was attended with 
great splendor, and Mary was everywhere 
received with enthusiastic shouts of wel- 
come. 

Soon after this, Mary held her first par- 
liament, at which many important acts 
were decided upon. Among other things, 
all previous acts passed in the reign of 
Henry Eighth, relating to the divorce of 
Katherine of Arragon, and the ‘ illigitima- 
tion” of Mary were annulled. This tacit- 
ly cast a stain upon Elizabeth, but as far 
as the case would admit of, this was guard- 
ed against, and Elizabeth was treated as 
the second person inthe realm. A bill of 
attainder was passed on lady Jane Grey, 
her husband, and Cranmer. Lady Jane 
was sentenced to be burnt on Tower hill, 
or beheaded, at the queen’s pleasure, the 
last as is well known, was carricd into 
effect. But the most important act of this 
session, was that which repealed the law 
for the establishment of the Protestant 
church of England, and made the Catho- 
lic the dominant religion of the country, 
confirming Mary in the office she so much 
deprecated, as supreme head of that church. 

Soon after this, the country was threat- 
ened with civil war, but Mary, during these 
trying times, conducted with an intrepidity 
of spirit worthy of her ancestors, and the 
storm was averted. Conspiracies against 
Mary’s life abounded at this time, but 
through all, her courage never failed, and 
she was calm and collected, amid the storms 
which surrounded her. Mary was married 
to Philip of Spain, July 25th, 1554, and 
while the grand state festivals attendant 
upon the marriage ceremonies were going 
on, private quarrels were taking place 
among her Majesty’s Protestant and Cath- 
olic subjects, which were to end in blood- 
shed, and all this splendor was to close 
in darkest gloom. The qucen’s health be- 
gan to fail, and soon after commenced that 
horrible persecution of the Protestants, 
which has stained her name to all futurity. 
‘But if eternal obliquy was incurred by 
this queen, half dead in body, and weak- 
ened in mind, what is due of the parlia- 
ments which legalised the acts of cruelty 
committed in her name?” Every gener- 
ous feeling is roused against the horrid 
cruelties committed in Mary’s name, but 
it is unjust to mention her with unquali- 
fied abhorrence, for many wholesome laws 
were made or revived by her. She was 
kind to the poor, and made merciful pro- 
visions for them, even when corn was at 
famine price, owing to a series of inclem- 
ent years and wet harvests. During the 
greater part ofthe years 1555-6, Mary, ow- 
ing to illness, was not seen in public, and 


—— 


this latter year was more particulay 
marked with persecution, bloodshed ani 
famine, and during that time, Mary y, 


totally absent from council, so that sh 
certainly cannot be amenable for may, 
to the horrible events which then tof 
| place. Her last days were imbittered }, 
| the conduct of her husband, of whom With 


good cause she was exceedingly jealous 


He was absent when she died, which event 











took place Nov. 17th, 1558. Ester, 

ne — ——— 
Nursery. 
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DON’T PLAGUE HER. 


James seems to delight in worrying his 
little sister, making the cat raise her back, 


representing to her that pussy will jum 
at her. 
persists in the mischievous sport. 

Now itis wrong to vex little Ella s0, 


for though the present instance is rather 
trivial in itself, yet it shows a disposition 
which delights in making others misen. 
Many have lost their reason, and be. 
come insane, on account of a sudden fright, 


ble. 


and some have even lost their life. 


How awful that one must feel through 
life, who caused the death of another, by 
merely gratifying a pleasure which should 
never be indulged in—yet such was once 
the case, when a young man by disguising 
himself, frightened his sister into fits, 


which caused her death. [ Reaper. 





THE HOBBY HORSE. 


Emily had been away visiting. 


not so good, usually do. 


‘Oh, mother, said she, ‘‘ you don’t know 
what a pretty little hobby horse Jane 
They have put a sad- 
dle and bridle on it, and every day Julia 
rides in the yard. Oh how happy I should 


Richards has got. 







She does not like it at all, yet he 


As soon 
as she came home, she ran for her mother, 
as all good children, and some that are 
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be if Ihad such a horse to ride.” 

** Are you quite sure, my dear,” asked 
her mother, ‘‘ that you would be any hap- 
pier?” 

** Oh, yes,” said Emily, “I know I shoull 
enjoy myself a great deal better if] had as 
many playthings as Julia*has. I am sure 
she must be very happy. Her father 
bought hera new doll last week, and then 
you know she has got a whole set of tea 
cups and sauccrs, and everything! Oh 
dear, I wish I could have something to 
play with.” 

Emily spoke this rather peevishly. She 
did not think, perhaps, that she would 
wound her mother's feelings by saying 80, 
but she did; for she might as well have 
told her mother that she did not allow her 
to have any playthings, which was not true. 
There was nothing more said, however, 
that day. But after a while, Emily began 
again about the hobby horse, and said that 
all the little girls at school had more play- 
things than she had, and wondered why 
she could not have horses, and china, an 
dogs, and little teacups, as Julia Richards 
had. 

‘My dear child,” said her mother, " 
am sorry to hear you talk so. If yout 
parents thought it would be best for you 
to have all these things, they would le 
you hav: them. Children don’t always 
know what they ought to have. Dont 
you think your parents are better judges 
about such things than you are?” 

“Well, I suppose so,” said Emily: 
but really I can’t sce what harm there 
would be in having a hobby horse, and 
riding once in a while, as Julia does.” 

There the matter ended, until Emily 
and her mother went one day to visit 0 
Mrs. Hutchins, that lived down in the lane, 
near the saw mill. Mrs. Hutchins was 
very poor. She had four little children, 
and she wasa widow. It was as muc 
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jsshe could do to provide for her little 
gmily when she was well. She used to 
out and wash and sew for her rich 
yighbors ; and so she got money to buy 
god and clothing for herself and children. 
But now she was sick, and could not work. 
she was confined to her bed, and a very 
or one it was. Emily had never seen 
verty before. The children had no 
shoes, and there was hardly anything to 
at in the house. 

The old lady told her tale of sorrow, 
jut she did not murmur or complain; she 
jad learned a great while before to put 
jer trust in God. Emily wept, and so did 
her mother. 

By and by they went home. Emily 
yanted her mother to do a great deal to 
make the poor widow and children com- 
frtable. She thought she should like to 
gl little Dickey, the squirrel, which she 
joved So much, and buy shoes for the chil- 
jen. Emily had a kind heart, though 
dhe was sometimes thoughtless, and occa- 
donally fretful. 

“Tam glad to see you so willing to give 
to the poor,” said her mother, “ and per- 
haps it will be best to part with the squir- 
rel; but the hobby horse ‘ig 

“(h mother!” said Emily, ‘don’t say 
any more about the hobby horse,” and 
she burst into tears. 

Emily never teased her mother to buy 
herahobby-horse after that. [ Wheat Sheaf. 














Learning. 





ORIGINAL. 


SHORT LETTERS.—NO. III. 
To my little Friends at School. 


Dear Children:—I might devote many 
ofthese letters to the subject of studying ; 
and tell you how to learn to the best ad- 
vantage, your Geography and Grammar, 
ad Reading and History &c. But first 
letm2 ask you, if you are always kind to 
your schoolmates. I would rather my lit- 
tlegirls and boys should learn to be kind 
to eachother, than to have all the knowl- 
edge of the most learned men, without this 
kindness. 

We found by the last letter that a part 
of your object in learning, is, to become 
more useful and happy. Well, our useful- 
nes and happiness, are more dependent 
uon our being kind to each other, than 
won all the learning in the world. Sup- 
pose two little boys to sit in one seat at 
school. They study all day, and get their 
kssons well. But at night they quarrel 
with each other abouta slate pencil. They 
all each other by hard names, and go 
home with very unkind feclings, towards 
each other. 

Two other boys of the same school are 
kept at home by their parents, to gather 
apples allone day. They work together 
quietly and good naturedly, till they are 
alled into tea. They have lost their les- 
sons for the day; but it was necessary for 
them to stay at home; so they could not 
hp that. But they are much better off 
than the two boys who were at school, and 
quarreled about the pencil when school 
wasdone. They werecertainly much hap- 
per, They had been kind to each other, 
‘ad perhaps done some good by their 
‘indness, 

I suppose you have all heard the story 

{the kiss for the blow.” How much 
etter the little brother and sister must 
uve felt, when all the difficulty was heal- 
tl by the affectionate kiss and the kind 
rors, than they did in the midst of the 
dlows, 
So, my dear children, always remember 
tat you are constantly to practice lessons 
ifkindness towards your school compan- 
ns, if you would make them and your- 
selves happy. 

Akind good morning, and a pleasant 
suile are very easily given, and if they are 
‘neerely given, they will add much happi- 


§ sto both giver and recciver. 


You perhaps have a present of some 
ee fruit. How much you might enjoy, 
‘iting it with your little schoolmates. 
Pethaps you have never known by expe- 
tence, how much more blessed it is to give 
"an to receive, I hope you will try it, 
vhen you receive something good again, 
that you can share properly with your com- 
Panions, 

Always be kind then to your school- 
mates. There is a verse in the Bible that 








says, ‘‘ He that would have friends, must 
show himself friendly.”” Remember that. 
Your unknown friend. 





Morality, 








THE TWO APPRENTICES. 
Contrast often shows to great advantage 
the value of true piety. In a town in 
New York, resided a manufacturer who 
had two apprentices. Several years ago, a 
precious revival was enjoyed there, and of 
the happy subjects of that work, the 
younger apprentice was one. The other, 
who had a praying mother, was exhorted 
to secure salvation, and felt more or less 
seriousness, but remained impenitent. The 
younger apprentice publicly put on Christ, 
and became a consistent, uscful and happy 
member of the church. The summer of 
the succeeding year, was made remarkable 
by prevailing sickness—of which the pious 
apprentice was one of the first victims. 
The disease took strong hold upon him; 
reason was dethroned, but when his sea- 
sons for prayer arrived, he would fold his 
breast, and commune with his God. On 
religious topics, he was sane. This is by 
no means the only case which has come 
under the notice ofthe writer. Disease 
ultimately did its work, and the young 
man was taken, no doubt to hisrest. But 
where was the older apprentice? He watch- 
ed by the bedside of his young friend, and 
saw the triumph of hisdeath. Yethe re- 
mained unmoved. Two wecks only pass- 
ed when he too was seized with the malig- 
nant typhus. He was removed to the 
house of his widowed mother, to receive 
the attention which a mother only gives. 
Two weeks elapsed, and his disease assum- 
ed a dangerous aspect. At this point, we 
visited him. Often had we spoken to him 
of his moral state when in health, but he 
heeded not. Now, as we entered his 
room, he lifted his eyes with an expression 
of earnest interest, and exclaimed, “‘ Pray 
for me! pray for me!’ We knelt by his 
side, and commended him to God. But, 
death had poised his dart. Before twenty- 
four hours more had passed, he died, and 
that, too, without hope. O the value of a 
good hope in Christ! His fellow-appren- 
tice was ready, but he was taken by sur- 
prise. How important to seek salvation 
when young, when in health! Young 
man, young woman, delay not! delay not! 
Secure the priceless pearl, then you will 
be ready whenever the messenger may 
come. { Watchman and Reflector. 





Natural ffistory. 








ANTS. 

It is said that in a part of the kingdom 
of Siam, which lies open to great inunda- 
tions, all the ants make their settlements 
on trees; no ants’ nests are to be seen 
anywhere else. Whereas, in our country, 
the ground is their only habitation. 

Mr. Kirby relates a singular anecdote 
of some of the black ants of India, “* which 
had been prevented for some time from 
getting to some sweatmeats, by having the 
legs of the table on which they stood, im- 
mersed in basins filled with water, and, 
besides, painted with turpentine. After a 
time, however, the ants again reached the 
sweetmeats ; and it was found that they did 
so by letting themselves drop from the 
wall above the table upon the cloth which 


covered it.” 
ee eee 


THE MOTH. 


Almost all animals come into the world 
covered with clothing adapted to their con- 
dition. Man is an exception, because he 
can clothe himself. He is not; however, 
the only exception; nor is he the only 
animal that can clothe itself. The larva or 
grub of that species of moth which is called 
the “clothes moth,” manufactures as soon 
as it comes into the world, a coat for itself 
of hair or wool, and, for the protection of 
its tender skin, lines it with silk. This is 
a curious and singular fact. If this coat 
was tle insects natural covering, it would 
grow with the insects growth, but it is ar- 
tificial, and some provision, therefore must 
be made for its enlargement as the grub 
increases in size. If additional length on- 
ly was required, the task would be easy ; 
the covering being cylindrical, all that 








would be necessary would, indeed very 
easily be affected by adding a ring or two 
at the top or bottom. But the coat must 
be widened, and thisis an operation which 
is not so easily performed ; but the little 
insect, as if it had learnt the art of tailor- 
ing, accomplishes its object with equal ease 
and success. It begins as an experienced 
workman would do, by making two slits, 
one on each side, in order to give addition- 
al width, and introduces two slips of the 
same materials, to fill up the same space ; 
but it foresees, or at least forsaw, that if the 
slits were made on each side from one end 
to the other at once, the coat would fall 
off, it proceeds therefore, with caution, 
and at first slits its garment on each side, 
only half way down, and when it has com- 
pleted the enlargement of that half, pro- 
ceeds in like manner to enlarge the other. 
What more could be done by a skilful tai- 
lor? And be it observed that this opera- 
tion is performed, not by imitation, for it 
never saw the thing done, nor by practice, 
for it is the first attempt! The facts are 
curious and worthy of attention.— Artizan. 





Parental. 





AN AFFECTING ILLUSTRATION. 
The Rev. Thomas A. Toller, of Ketter- 
ing, England, the cotemporary and friend 
of the celebrated Andrew Fuller, of the 
same place, was one of the most effective 
preachers of his day. ‘ Often,’ says Robert 
Hall, ‘have I seen a whole congregation 
melted under him like wax before the sun; 
my own feelings, on more than one occa- 
sion, have approached to an overpowering 
agitation.’ His power of illustrating a 
subject was his distinguishing faculty. 
His illustrations were drawn from the most 
familiar scenes of life ; and, after he became 
a father, not unfrequently from the inci- 
dents which attach to that relation. The 
following, reported by a friend who heard 
the discourse, is given as an example. 
His text was Isaiah xxvii. 5. ‘Let him 
take hold of my strength, that he may 
make peace with me, and he shall make 
peace with me.’ ‘I think,’ said he, ‘I 
can convey the meaning of this passage, so 
that every one may: understand it, by what 
took place in my own family, within these 
few days. One of my little children had 
committed a fault, for which I thought it 
my duty to chastise him. I called him to 
me, explained to him the evil of what he 
had done, and told him how grieved I was, 
that I must. punish him for it; he heard 
me in silence, and then rushed into my 
arms, and burst intotears. I could sooner 
have cut off my arm than have struck him 
for his fault: he had ‘taken hold of my 
strength, and he had made peace with me.’ 
What could more strikingly exhibit the 
case, as between the true penitent and his 
offended Maker '—God, as if with reluc- 
tance and grief, has declared his determi- 
nation to punish ; but sincere sorrow for 
sin, wrought in the heart by the revelation 
of his mercy in Christ, takes hold of his 
strength; disarms him, as it were, of his 
power to strike the blow ; inclines him to 
forgive; and thus brings about, between 
him and the sinner, a state of reconciliation 
and peace. [ Presbyterian. 





Sabbath School. 











A STORY FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

‘4 happy new year to you,” said James 
to Thomas, as they met on their way to 
Sabbath School, the first Sunday of the 

pear. 

’ “The same to you,” said Thomas, as he 
took James by the hand, and gave it a 
hearty shake. As they went on their way, 
they talked about the pleasures of the 
opening year, with light hearts and cheer- 
ful countenances. They then spoke about 
their weekly subject, which was to find out 
texts suitable for the new year. * Have 
you many texts,’ saidJames. ‘I could not 
find a great number,’ replied Thomas, ‘ it 
is rather a hard subject.’ Thus talking, 
they entered the school door. 

Mr. Freeman, their teacher, was there 
before them. He soon after called upon 
his class to give anaccount of the weekly 
subject. He began thus:—‘*My young 
friends, I like to see great attention paid to 
beginnings—such as the beginning of life, 








the beginning of a day, the beginning of a 
year, and especially its first Sabbath. I 
hope you will now begin well; you recol- 
lect that I explained the subject to you 
last Sabbath, and I hope you have been 
attentive dufing the past week.” 

Each one of the boys then opened his Bi- 
ble, and some of the elder lads, who wert 
able to write, had long strips of paper, on 
which they had put down the texts they 
had found out. 

James Brown began, by quoting Gen. 


47: 9. ‘* Few and evil have the days of 
my life been.” 
Teacher. Very well. Jacob was 130 


years old when he said this ; so short did 
his life seem, when he looked back on it. 
It is well at the beginning ofthe year to 
think of this. 

Thomas Jones. Psalm 90: 12. “So 
teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 

Teacher. An excellent prayer, Thomas, 
for all of us. You see Moses speaks of 
‘“‘days” not years. We only have a sin- 
gle day given us at a time. 


John Smith. 1 Cor. 7: 29. “The time 
is short.” 
Teacher. May God incline our hearts 


to improve this truth! 

William Adams. Prov. 27: 1. “Boast 
not thyself of to-morrow; for thou know- 
est not what a day may bring forth.” 

Teacher. We cannot begin the year 
with a bitter thought than this: two of 
your school fellows have died during the 
past year, and they began it as well in 
health as any of you. 

The other scholars then brought their 
texts, and I am happy to say, that they be- 
gin the year well. ButI must just tell you 
what Mr. Freeman said, when they had 
finished. ‘You see from the Bible how 
very frail we are, and that we do not know 
how:soon we may die. Let every one 
ask, ‘“‘Am I fitto die?’ Those are best fit 
to live, who are best prepared to die. I 
fear some of you think it will be time 
enough by and by. This is a sad mistake, 
and has ruined thousands of the young. 
May God teach you now to apply your 
-hearts to wisdom. Jesus is willing to re- 
ceive you. He says, ‘Him that cometh 
unto me, I will in no wise cast out.”” What 
a happy first Sabbath of the year would 
this be to me, if I could hope that you, 
my dear boys, were this day induced to 
believe on Jesus Christ, and to begin a 
life of holiness. ‘* Wilt thou not from this 
time cry unto me, ‘ My father, thou art the 
guide of my youth?’ O, may the Holy 
Spirit take of the things of Christ, and 
show them to you, and may this year, and 
every future year of your lives, be spent in 
the service, and to the glory of God.” 











Benevolence. 





SACRIFICE OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


When Mr. Clark and Dr. Perrin visited 
West Africa for the first time, they heard 
of a little girl, at a certain place, whom the 
‘fetish men’ had completely in their pow- 
er. She had been carried off by them ; 
and on her attaining to the age of six or 
seven years, they had asked leave of the 
king to offer-her in sacrifice, on the shore 
of the river, to make the water deeper, and 
thus to increase its commercial advantages. , 
As the king was opposed to this, the child 
was instructed by the fetish men for many 
years, to play a part that was far from be- 
ing honest. She ran through the streets, 
having a long stick in her hand, and fol- 
lowed by two or more slaves belonging to 
her masters. Everything that she touched 
was regarded thenceforth as sacred; and 
it was, therefore, taken away by those who 
accompanied her. All was confusion along 
her pathway; for the moment she made 
her appearance, the people fled in every 
direction, carrying their goods with them, 
through fear that she would touch them 
with her rod. During many years she 
was a terror to the inhabitants. 

She had been told that she was to be 
thrown into the river, that she might go to 
a happy country, where she would have a 
great ‘house, with numerous slaves, rich 
dresses and pearls, in a word, all that she 
could desire. She was also assurred that 
she would not experience any suffering 
when they should drown her; but that, 
on the contrary, she would find herself 
happier, the deeper she sunk in the water. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








At length, when she had reached the age 
of eleven years, the king gave the fetish 
men leave to drown the poor girl; and 
they threw her into the river, a sacrifice 
to the God of the stream. ‘Thank God, 
dear children, that you were not born in 
Africa. 





Editorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
A MORNING DREAM, IN EARLY 
YOUTII. 

’Twas a beautiful morn! o’er all a Sabbath 
stillness prevailed. I arose, e’er yet the sun 
had decked the eastern sky, and scated myself 
near the open window of our little abode. The 
air was propitious, it came laden with sweet- 
ness from the locust and eglentine, bearing 
health and invigoration upon its playful wings. 
The early rose and the woodbine exhaled an 
unusual fragrance; and the snow ball bowed 
its head in saint-like purity above the iris’s 
brilliant bloom, while the myrtle and jessa- 
mine drooped beneath their weight of morning 
dew. AsI sat gazing on the enchanting scene, 
while the warbling of sweet singing birds, and 
the hum of the diligent bee fell gently on my 
ear, I fancied that I could hear the angels 
whispering in the breeze, and hold converse 
with their pure spirits, and I thought perhaps 
the sainted spirits of departed kindred who had 
been ministering angels to me here, were still 
hovering round in protecting kindness. I felt 
thankful for those things; but I longed to leave 
this earth, enchanting as it seemed, for I be- 
lieved that there was a still brighter sphere, 
where the spirits, freed from its clay tenement, 
might mingle more fully with its kindred, and 
roam with them the fields of light and purity, 
ever approaching nearer and nearer the throne 
of the Infinite. 

But as I thus mused, I fell into a deep sleep, 
and was borne high above the earth to the 
brink of an awful precipice, over which was a 
ladder, steep and extremely difficult of access, 
in some places, it seemed broken entirely in 
two, leaving a space between. One end ofit 
rested on the brink of the precipice, and the 
other on a beautiful bank of flowers, which I 
shall not attempt to describe, for words are 
wholly inadequate to convey an idea of its 
sweetness ; and the music which I there heard, 
is almost beyond the power of conception. I 
longed to join the happy spirits there, in sing- 
ing praise and thanks to the Redeemer, and 
thousands were continually ascending the lad- 
der. But I was grieved to sce so many who 
were hastening on, loose their steps and fall 
into the gulf beneath. Some seemed to toil 
on with great difficulty for a time, and then 
loose their hold; some were heedless of their 
steps, not caring whether they ascended or not, 
and some after toiling diligently, and having 
finally almost reached the top, became too con- 
fident of success, and fell: myriads were con- 
stantly ascending, seemingly without fear or 
difficulty, and entered rejoicing with the saints 
and angels around the throne. Among those 
already there, I saw several of my departed 
kindred and friends, who approached and 
beckoned me to ascend, andI was about to 
obey, when a voice bade me tostay. I turned 
to inquire why I might not enter, and was told 
by a beautiful figure clothed in shining light, 
bearing in her hands wreaths of flowers, and 
on her head a golden star, that I had not yet 
fulfilled my mission on earth, and must again 
return. “But look,” she said, “and under- 
stand what thou seest.” She described the 
ladder as being the road to heaven, which to 
the true Christian is smooth and easy, but to the 
wicked inaccessible ; the places where the 
ladder was broken were the temptations of life, 
and the gulf beneath, the sins of the world, into 
which so many fall and are swallowed up for- 
ever. “Return now,” she said, “and en- 
deavor by watchfulness and prayer to do the 
will of the Father; to overcome the evils, and 
resist the temptations of life ; labor to remove 
without the land, the strong holds of sin and 
iniquity, and usher in the bright millenial morn 
—the reign of Jesus Christ on earth,so when 
thy race is run, thou mayest enter triumphant- 
ly into the joys of thy Lord.” I turned away 
sorrowfully, and awoke. 

Many years have passed since the above 
took place, but the impressions made are yet 
fresh upon my mind, and I have recorded it, 





hoping that it may be of use to others, as it 
doubtless was to me. I want to see the youth 
advancing in every good work, and raising 
their voices for the redemption of universal hu- 
manity. 
I love to see the young, the fair, 
For justice firmly plead ; 
Who will the works of sin declare 
Nor persecutions heed ; 
Who calmly wear bright virtue’s shield, 
Without the fear of harm, 
And with the hand of truth they wield 
The sceptre of reform. 
Yes, most of all, I love to see 
The beauties of the mind, 
A heart from all contentions free, 
That feels for all mankind. 
For well we know the mind shall bloom, 
Though time and nature cease, 
And e’en beyond the silent tomb, 
Its beauties shall increase, CoRNELIA. 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio, Dec. 20, 1849. 





SHORT STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


Dear Children:—I have come to tell you 
some stories which I think you will like to 
hear. I will begin with creation. There 
was a time when there was no sun, nor moon, 
nor stars :—when there was no earth, nor trees, 
nor brooks, nor rivers, or ponds of water, nor 
any beasts, or birds, nor anything that you now 
see; but there were angels, and good beings, 
called sons of God. And when God was 
pleased to form this earth, and had laid the 
corner stone, they all shouted for joy. Job. 38: 7. 
And the angels, who were called Morning 
Stars, all sang together for gladness—Ib. I 
was not there myself, neither did I hear their 
shouts and songs: but I am acquainted with 
one who was there, and knows all about it; and 
he has told me; and he will tell you, if you ask 
him, and are willing to learn of him. He was 
with God before the sca, or earth, or anything 
was made; and he was with those that sang 
and shouted so, when the corner stone of the 
world was lain; and he rejoiced in looking 
forward, and seeing what a great number of 
men, women and children there would be. 

He then looked forward, and saw you, as 
plain as you can see one another. You can 
find out whom I mean by reading the 8th chap- 
ter of Proverbs. He is the one who drew the 
plan of your being; and ordered how many 
hands and feet you should have, and how many 
fingers and toes on each hand and foot; and 
how many eyes you should have, and where 
they should be set ; and he has them all writ- 
ten down, now, in his book; see Ps. 139: 16. 
But I must leave you now; but ifGod will, I 
will see you again, and tell you more about 
creation. Cuitpren’s FRiENpD. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
South Hampton, Jan. 7, 1850. 
Mr. Willis :—Sir, this is to request a discon- 
tinuance of your paper, (Youth’s Companicn) 
when the present subscription year shall have 
expired. I should be unwilling to lose your 
paper, were there any youthful members re- 
maining in my family to need such a paper. 
Having been a subscriber to your paper from 
its establishment, (23 years) I feel authorised to 
acknowledge its merits, and I desire to recom- 
mend it as a paper eminently calculated to pro- 
mote the interests of religion and good mor- 
als among our youth. 
I am yours, very Respectfully, 
LurHer Epwarps. 





Variety. 





A MOTHER’S WHIM. 


A certain lady had a child which she never 
allowed to be contradicted, for fear it would 
make him sick. Relatives, friends, and even 
her husband, told her she would spoil the child, 
but all was of no avail. One day she heard 
him screaming with anger inthe garden. At 
the moment, she ran and ascertained the cause 
to be that the servant had refused to give him 
something he wanted. ‘ You impertinent crea- 
ture,’ said the motuer to the servant, ‘not to 
give the child what ne wants! 

‘By my troth, sail the girl, ‘he may cry till 
morning, and he’ll no. get it.’ 

Enraged beyond bounds at this reply, the la- 
dy ran for her husbanc¢ to chastise the saucy 
servant. The husband, who was as weak as 
his wife, cried out to the servant, ‘ You inso- 
lent creature, do you have the -mpudence to 
disobey your mistress ?” « 











‘It is true, sir, I did not obey her. The 
child has been crying for the moon, which he 
sees reflected in the fountain. I could not 
give it tohim, though commanded by the mis- 
tress. Perhaps she can do it, 

A general laugh ensued, in which the lady, 
despite her anger, joined. It was a good les- 
son for her. 

— 


A COMPREHENSIVE REASON. 


Two little girls, (the eldest not six years) 
were amusing themselves one day by telling 
Bible stories. The eldest, named Annette, re- 
lated with great accuracy, the account given 
in Genesis of Abraham’s offering up Isaac. 
Her little auditor listened in perfect silence, 
until she came to the command, ‘ Talte now thy 
son, thy only son, whom thou lovest, and get 
thee to the land of Moriah, and offer him there 
for a burnt offering, on one of the mountains 
that I will tell thee of” This was too much, 
and the astonished child cried out, ‘ Why, what 
did God tell him to do so for? ‘Sister, said 
Annette, ‘God meant to see if Abraham would 
mind him” The dear little one knew well the 
practical meaning of subordination to kind, pa- 
rental authority ; and she took in the idea at 
once—the difficulty was all solved, and her 
mind put at rest. [Boston Reporter. 

———>——— -— 


THE BEGGAR AND THE GUINEA. 


A beggar asking Dr. Smollet tor a shilling, 
by mistake he gave hima guinea. The poor 
fellow perceiving it, hobbled after him to return 
the money; upon which Smollet returned it to 
him with a second guinea, as a reward for his 
honesty, exclaiming, “ What a lodging hones- 
ty has taken up with! I would rather be that 
man than a dishonest king.” 

pea 


“THE DOOR WAS SHUT.” 


I called at a house, and found that all the 
family were gone from home. I put the tract, 
* The Door was Shut,” in the door, and asked 
God to bless it. On my return, three weeks 
after, I called, and found that the lady had be- 
come a Christian by the tract being blessed 
to her. Her husband and a daughter were also 
inquiring what they must do to be saved. J. B.c. 

ee 


THE NOVEL. 


While I was in L., a novel-peddler came 
there, but I could not hear of his selling any 
books except one to a young lady. I call- 
ed upon her, and the Lord blessed what I said 
to her, so that she gave me the romance she 
had bought for fifty cents, in exchange for 
Baxter’s Call. I took the book to the Baptist 
minister in the same place, and we burned it. 
I love to destroy the works of the devil. 1. B. 

—_>—__ 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF ATTACHMENT 
IN A DOG. 


The wife of a coal heaver in Moor lane, be- 
ing taken ill a short time ago, a spaniel dog, 
belonging to the husband, manifested the 
most extraordinary sympathy for the poor wo- 
man, by taking up his station at the foot of the 
bed, and occasionally emitting a low melan- 
cholly howl. The wife died, and the aniimal’s 
grief redoubled. Taking by the coffin, a sim- 
ilar position to that which he had occupied in 
the sick chamber, he refused to quit his post, 
even for food, and would have been hungered 
to death if his meals had not been brought to 
the room where the deceased was laid, prior to 
the interment. On the day of the funeral, the 
dog followed the mourners to church, and could 
not be ejected without some considerable diffi- 
culty. Nothing more was seen or heard of 
him, until the same evening, when he was 
heard scratching for admittance, about twelve, 
at his old master’s door. On ingress being af- 
forded, the faithful brute was found nearly cov- 
ered with soil, and appeared greatly fatigued. 
It transpired next morning, that he had visited 
the grave, and displaced a considerable quan- 
tity of the earth in his attempts to reach the 
coffin. He refuses food, and is literally dying 
by inches from his affectionate solicitude for 
his late mistress. [Preston (Eng.) Pilot. 


——~¢-——— 
HOW TO TELL A SCOTCHMAN. 


An incident such as the following, contains a 
volume of instruction in a singlesentence. A 
Scotchman was accustomed to test the veracity 
of beggars protessing to be his countrymen, by 
asking them, “ What is the chief end of man ?” 
If they could not answer the first question in 
the Shorter Catechism, they were no Scotch- 
men. Would thatthe natives of every country 
could be tested by a similar rule-—Pras. Adv. 
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A LESSON FOR THOSE WHO SCOLD. 


“And I dare say you have scolded your 
wife very often, Newman,” said I once. 

Old Newman looked down, and his wife 
lovked up to reply— 

“ Never to signify--and if he has [ deserve it.” 

“And I dare say, if the truth wére told, you 
have scolded him quite as often.” 

“ Nay,” said the old woman, with a beauty of 
kindness which all the poetry in the world 
could not excel. ‘How can a wife scold her 
good man who has been working for her and 
her little ones all the day? It may be for a 
man te be peevish, for it is he who. bears the 





crosses of the world, but who sh 

him forget them but his own wife arp 

had best for her own sake, for nobod _ 

scold much when the scolding is all on a 

side.” " 
—_—————. 


A MATHEMATICIAN’S IDEA OF HONCR. 


A graduate of Cambridge gave an 
lie, and a challenge followed. “the a 
ical tutor of this college, the late Mr, — 
heard of the dispute, and sent for the 


who told him he must fight. “ Why, ea 
the mathematician. “He gave me the lie” 


“Very well, let him prove it; ifhe Proves j 

you do lie; and if he does not prove it, he lies 

Why should you shoot one another? Let hiy 

prove it.” . 
—pa——_— 


TAKE CARE. 
“ You talk to me inthat way! Wh 

the time when you hadn’t a shirt to Hes br 
exclaimed a rumseller reproachfully to a Wash. 
ingtonian who was urging the impropriety of 
his business. “I confess it,” was the reply 
“but it was before I quit visiting your house 
Since I signed the Pledge, I can mustera clean 
one every day in the week !” 


Human Puriosopny.—Philosophy is a proud 
sullen detector of the poverty and misery of 
man. It may turn him from the world with, 
proud, sturdy contempt; but it cannot come 
forward and say, “ Here are rest, grace, peace 
strength, consolation !”—Cecil. 





____ Boetey._ 


ORIGINAL. 
LITTLE MARION. 


Gentle as the timid fawn, 

Was our darling Marion; 

Her voice was sweet and full of glee, 

A happier creature ne’er could be. 

Her little heart was full of love, 

To God who lives in heaven above, 
And oft her voice was raised in prayer, 
That she might dwell forever there. 


—— 
en 





Seven bright summers o’er her head, 
Had hardly passed away, 
When God called her spirit home, 
To dwell in endless day. 
Her little grave is covered o’er, 
With flowers she used to love, 
While she is singing praise to God, 
In the glorious heaven above. —_[Louisa. 
[Ee 
THE MOUSE AND THE CAKE. 
A mouse found a beautiful piece of plum cake, 
The richest and sweetest that mortal can make; 


*Twas heavy with citron and fragrant with spice, 
And covered with sugar all sparkling as ice. 


‘“* My stars!” cried the mouse, while his eyes beamed 
with glee, 

“ Here’s a treasure I’ve found, what a feast it will be; 

But hark! there’s a noise, ’tis my brothers at play, 

So [’ll hide with the cake, lest they wander this way. 


“ Not a bit shall they have, for I know I can eat 

Every morsel myself, and I'll have such a treat;” 

So off went the mouse, as he held the cake fast, 

While his hungry young brothers went scamperiug 
past. 


He nibbled, and nibbled, and panted, but still 

He kept gulping it down till he made himself ill; 
Yet he swallowed it all, and ’tis easy to guess, 

He was soon so unwell that he groaned with distress. 


His family heard him, and as he grew worse 
They sent for the doctor, who made him rehearse 
How he had eaten the cake to the very Jast crumb, 
Without giving his playmates and relatives some. 


‘‘Ah me!’ cried the doctor, “ advice is too late, 


You must die before long, so prepare for your fate; 

If you had but divided the cake with your brothers, 

’Twould have done you no harm, and been good for 
the others; 


Had you shared it, the treat had been wholesome 
enough, ‘ 

But eaten by one, it was dangerous stuff, 

So prepare tor the worst;”” and the words hai scart? 


fled 
—_ the doctor turned round, and the patient was 
ead. 


Now all little people the lesson may take, 
And some large ones may learn from the‘mouse and 
the cake, 
Not to be over-selfish with what we may gain, 
For the best of our pleasures may turn into pal. 
[E. A Cook. 


——— 
A PROVERB TURNED INTO A FABLE. 


“He that passeth by, and meddleth with strife, . 
longing not to him, is like one that taketh a dog 
the ears.” Prov. xxvi: 17. 


As a foohsh young gentleman swaggered down street, 
A large surly mastilf he happened to meet: 
His vigor to show, or his freedom from fears, 
He catches old Jowler right by the ears; 
Quick the bristles arise, stitf as bristles can be, 
And the snarl of the mastiff is dreadful to see 
Pale and trembling Toin stands! Was ever )0 

wight ee 
More needlessly caught in ridiculous plight? 

MORAL. 
Then the proberb of Solomon first did I know, D 
Intermeddlers with strife find it hard to let go. , 
[N. Y. Presbyteria2- 
————~»——-—— 
LOST TIME 


I threw a bauble to the sea, 

A billow caught it hastily; 

Another billow quickly came 
Successfully the prize to claim; , oi 
From wave to wave, unchecked it passe? 
*Till tossed upon the strand at last, 

Thus glide unto the unknown shore, 
Those golden moments we deplore; 
Those moments which not thrown away, 
Might win for us eternal day. 
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